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MISS KATHLEEN PURCELL. 


Miss KaTHLeen Porce tt is a descendant of 
the great composer, and a niece of the Rev. 
Canon Fleming, well known as Chaplain to 
H.R.H. The Princess of Wales, as the author 
of various books, and as a distinguished 
reciter. 

Miss Purcell’s life is not without romance, 
as, although a British subject, born of British 
parents (her father being Irish), she first saw 
the light in Africa, in a Moorish castle! 

She has only studied the harp seriously 
during the last few years (her master being 
Mr. John Thomas), as at first her family 
opposed certain old-fashioned prejudices against 
the notion of her entering the musical 
profession. 

Miss Purcell’s short career has been very 
successful so far. Her first appearance was 
at the Steinway Hall, when she was most 
favourably received by the Press, and she has 
since appeared at a large number of public and 
private engagements. She has played at 
Staftord House, at the Grosvenor Hall several 
times, and at her Recital in the Salle Erard, on 
June 20, she was even more successful than 
ever. 

She performs upon a magnificent harp 
specially constructed for her use by Messrs. 
Erard, and the tone she produces from it is 
so powerful that many people have remarked 
that it sounds rather as though it proceeded 
from a grand piano. This is all the more 
surprising, since Miss Purcell is the reverse of 
muscular. On the contrary, she presents a 
somewhat fragile, though very charming 
appearance. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


In “Ero e Leandro,” produced before a 
London audience for the first time on July 11, 
at Covent Garden, Signor Mancinelli has con- 
tributed a new opera far removed from the 
commonplace. Viewing the opera as a whole 
the composer shines most strongly in his 
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orchestration and choruses, and it was as 
though he had regarded these as the backbone 
of his work. With regard to solos, we were 
somewhat disappointed; on more than one 
occasion opportunity seemed to have arrived 
and departed unembraced. 
wi: ae 
THE opera opens with a prologue, which was 
excellently rendered by Madame Schumann 
Heink. The first Act takes place at the 
Temple of Venus, and commences with some 
fine choruses of priestesses and sailors; to 
these arrive Ariopharnes (Archon of Thrace, 
and High Priest of the Sacrifices), Hero, and 
Leander. A chorus of priestesses, with Hero, 
“ Et tu canta l'amor,” in Scene II., is worthy 
of notice. In Scene III. Ariopharnes offers 
Hero the choice between celestial or earthl 
love, the latter embodied in union with himself; 
Hero with scorn rejects his libidinous overtures 
and thereby incurs his enmity. 
ss 


In Scene [V.a song to a sea shell by Hero 
is noticeable for the cleverly orchestrated 
accompaniment, in which the whispering of 
the shell is at one time very clearly illustrated. 
Parts of the Idyll between Hero and Leander 
in Scene VI. were pleasing, but here again 
Signor Mancinelli does not take full advan- 
tage of his singers. In, Act II. Ariopharnes 
again presses his suit, and in default of 
acceptance consigns Hero to the Maiden’s 
Tower and Leander to the Shore of Asia, 
forbidding him to cross the Hellespont. Some 
dances near the commencement of this Act 
were scarcely marked by Grecian grace, but 
the number by Hero, Leander, Ariopharnes 
and the chorus was good, and Madame Eames 
sang with magnificent effect against the weight 
of voices. Act III. takes place at the Maiden’s 
Tower, to which Hero has been consigned 
after having foresworn the taint of earthl 
love. Here Madame Eames was again good, 
notably in the song “ Splendi, Splendi!” and 
once more the orchestration was of marked 
distinction. Leander arrives, but the songs 
between Hero and himself are disappointing, 
though we must except the duet “‘ Andrem 
sovra i flutti profondi.” A storm rages; 
Ariopharnes and his attendants break in 
upon the scene as Leander leaps from the 
window, the wall is rent, and through the 
breach is seen the drowned body of Leander. 
Hero falls dead, and Ariopharnes is thereby 
baulked of his vengeance. 

* * 


‘ . . * 
Or the principals, Madame Eames sang the 
heroine’s music with her accustomed sweetness 
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and skill, but M. Saleza was scarcely at his 
best. M. Plangon was good as the villainous 
priest. The orchestra played admirably, and 
the chorus was better than ever; to both of 
these Signor Mancinelli owed a debt of 
gratitude. To our mind the first Act was 
decidedly the best, the interest being hardly 
sustained to the end of the opera. None the 
less Signor Mancinelli is to be congratulated on 
a composition which contains much admirable 
work and which is certainly out of the common. 
The libretto is by Arrigo Boito, or as he is 
anagrammatically named in the book, ‘‘ Tobia 
Gorrio.” 
+ * 

Owinc to the interference of the London 
County Council the Press Bazaar, held for the 
benefit of the London Hospital, was on the 
verge of becoming a danger to life and limb. 
The disposition of the stalls was altered by 
this bumptious body of Noodles at the last 
moment, and for some time the Duke of 
Cambridge was refused admission! Wecannot 
help smiling. Neither THe Lute nor The 
Times participated in this advertising affair. 

‘— 


* 

Last month Mr. Charles Henry Parr, a 
member of the Redditch Parish Church choir, 
was the recipient of a handsome testimonial 
from the clergy, the organist, and his fellow- 
choristers, as a mark of their respect for him 
and appreciation of his long and valuable 
services. In making the presentation the 
Vicar (Rev. Canon Newton) said that Mr. 
Parr had served uninterruptedly for forty-five 
years in the choir, which, he believed, was a 
** record,” "7 

a ey ‘ 

M. Jacosi, who lately retired from the 
conductorship of the Alhambra, has been 
making a great success in Munich with his 
ballet “ Titania.” He now proceeds to Russia, 
where arrangements have been made for the 
production of a new Ballet, ‘ Oriella,” com- 
posed by M. Jacobi and planned by his faithful 
colleague Signor Coppi. 

-s 


One of the most interesting events of the 
opera season was reserved until the eleventh 
hour. This wasthe preduction of ‘‘ Henri VIII.” 
by Camille Saint-Saéns, a composer who is to- 
day perhaps the most conspicuous in Europe. 
So long ago as April, 1883, Ch. Gounod wrote 
of him in the Nouvelle Revue: ‘He is gifted 
with descriptive power to an exceptional 
degree; he has a prodigious faculty for 
assimilation ; he could compose, as his fancy 
led him, a work in the style of Rossini, Verdi, 
Schumann, or Wagner; he knows them all 
thoroughly, which is, perhaps, the suvest means to 
avoid imitating any of them.’ These words, 
especially those which we have printed in 
Italics, are eminently true. His self-restraint, 
and the complete appropriateness of his my 









to the matter, and especially the epg with EMS. music in the library of Buckingham 


which he is dealing, cause M. Saint-Saéns to 
stand out as an unapproached genius in France, 
the land of the modern movement. Massenet 
the magnificent may be regarded as a kind 
of French Brahms. The massive style, the 
unswerving dignity of Massenet will always 
command for him the admiration and deep 
respect of musicians. But there is a versatility 
about Saint-Saéns, a kind of Protean talent, 
which has seldom, if eyer, before been 
encountered in the ranks of composers. We 
are certain, not only that he could write “in 
the style” of everybody else, but also that it 
would be impossible to distinguish the imitation 


from the original. 


a 
* 


But he has never occasion to imitate. All 
he ever does is to indicate at times a musical 
period, a mannerism, to reproduce the atmos- 
phere as it were of bygone days. And, then, 
having given the keynote, he proceeds to 
embroider on and embellish it with all the 
wealth of his teeming fancy, so that one says 
with delight: “This is evidently so-and-so, 
but how immeasurably more so!” There is 
another aspect of Saint-Saéns. There are the 
glorious occasions when he is entirely himself, 
when he has a message to deliver, a song to 
sing, and music in his heart that only his 
masterly methods can convey. Such an 
occasion is ‘*Samson et Dalila,” an opera 
which has only been heard as a concert piece 
in this country, owing to the very natural 
compunction with which a Biblical story 
would be viewed on the stage of a theatre. 
While we are in no sense to be understood as 
arguing in favour of the production of 
‘¢Samson et Dalila” at Covent Garden, it is 
worth while remarking en passant that the 
entire drama of to-day is an evolution of the 
Medizval Miracle Plays, which dealt solely 
with Biblical subjects. 

* 


oe 

In “ Henri VIII.” M. Saéns does not shine 
so brightly as an inventor as he does in 
‘¢Samson.” He has not the same opportunity. 
In “*Samson"’ there is ever the contrast 
between Hebrew and Heathen strains; the 
true character of both are at this distance 
of time so vaguely ascertainable as to furnish a 
practically op®n field for the imagination. To 
the exquisite way in which the composer has 
availed himself of his opportunities we have 
drawn attention in a previous issue. In 
«Henri VIII.” the music can be but relatively 
fanciful. At least the nice perception of Saint- 
Saéns could only make it so. For this story 
of intrigue and passion is repeated day by day 
in every country, and in every rank in life, and 
the atmospheric colour of the music would 
serve roughly as well in the nineteenth as the 
sixteenth century, and vice versa. Yet even 
so, the composer has contrived to introduce an 
old English air discovered in a volume of 
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Palace. This tune forms the basis of the 


relude, and is heard again in the great finale 
of Act III., when, to the astonishment of the 
Papal emissary, who arrives expressly to ratify 
the marriage with Catherine, Henry throws off 
the yoke of Rome, declares himself Head of the 
English Church, and announces that he has 
decided to divorce the queen. 

Tacc 


ok 

Tue libretto by MM. Léonce Détroyat and 
Armand Silvestre, is charmingly poetical and 
full of the insinuating grace which Frenchmen 
appear to regard as a sine quad non in efforts of 
this kind. Would that their example were 
more widely followed by the compilers of 
operatic ‘“‘books”’in this country! As usual 
in anything treating of England or English 
affairs which emanates from a French source, 
cold facts are airily disregarded. History is 
tampered with in a way which seems to argue 
less for the general than for the artistic 
education of the writers. But the story is 
rendered all the more interesting by a few 
distortions of the truth, and some trifling 
inaccuracies more or less will hardly offend a 
nation whose leading newspapers habitually 
contain gross errors concerning England and 
the English language, which a glance at a book 
of reference—even a dictionary—might have 
corrected. As an example of the imsouciant 
complacency of the authors, the third act closes 
with a féte in Richmond Park, a feature of 
which is a gathering of the Scottish Clans! 
It is hardly necessary to point out that at that 
period Scotland was not yet united to England. 
This ballet was, however, omitted in the recent 
performances, though the composer’s music 
to it is among the most-~ delicious pieces 
of exhilarating ingenuity which even he has 


furnished. 


* * 
* 


Tue entire opera is engrossing in the most 
agreeable sense. Once more the quality of 
absolutely nice propriety is prominent in 
the music. The singers were distinguished. 
M. Renaud as Henry looked the part to 
perfection, that is to say, he presented somewhat 
the appearance of the late Colonel North, 
chastened by a dash of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. He sang with complete and 
unfailing effect. Don Gomez, the Papal 
Nuncio, was ably and consistently played by 
M. Bonnard; that grand artist, M. Dufriche, 
was an admirable Cranmer; and Mlle. Pacary 
was sympathetic and dignified as the ill-fated 
Catherine of Aragon. But the star of the 
production was unquestionably Mme. Héglon, 
whose portrait will appear next month. As 
Anne Boleyn she was on the first night affected 
to a slight extent by a pardonable nervousness, 
though nothing could mar the charm of her 
singing or the delicate beauty of her acting. 
On the second night of this opera she was 
practically perfect in her impersonation of this 
subtle character. Her finely-studied attitudes, 





and her dramatic declamation, constituted in 
themselves a triumph for herself, the authors, 
and the management of Covent Garden. 

* 


* 

Tue operatic class of the Royal Academy of 
Music gave a performance in their Concert 
Room (Tenterden Street, Hanover Square) on 
July 20. In selections from the second act of 
‘ Aida,” the third act of ‘ Faust,"’ and the 
second act of ‘‘ Carmen,” Miss Ethel Wood, 
Miss Margaret Drysdale, and Mrs. Julia 
Franks (Carmen), with Mr. Whitworth Mitton 
oe José), especially distinguished themselves. 

r.G. H. Betjemann directed the proceedings 
as heretofore, with all his customary tact and 
ability. On July 21, the students of the 
Academy gave a Chamber Concert at St. 
James’s Hall, when several original composi- 
tions were introduced. Two movements from 
a pianoforte Trio in G minor by Mr. William 
H. Reed showed great promise of originality in 
addition to sound workmanship. A concert 
piece for flute and piano—why was this number, 
written by a student of an English Academy, 
called ‘ Concertstiicke” on the programme? 
—was ably played by Messrs. Carl Steiner and 
Ernest Hurman (the composer). Extremely 
pleasing were three pianoforte sketches com- 
posed and played by Miss Mabel Colyer. We 
are obliged to her for not having called them 
** Albumblatter ” or some such nonsense. 


In point of fact those Englishmen who are 
dissatisfied with the most comprehensive 
language in the world would do better to adopt 
French (the language of perfect nicety) than 
German. In music, the most modern of the 
arts, because only evolved at the latest stages 
of civilization, the French are to-day far in 
advance of the Germans. That the latter 
should have bred a Wagner is merely one of 
those accidents with which any person who 
has endeavoured to grow chrysanthemums 
must be familiar. Even so, the genius of 
Wagner is infinitely more French in character 
than Teutonic. At atime when the Italians 
had entered upon the musical decadence in 
which they are now wallowing, and France 
was torn by dissensions, the Germans very 
properly held up their heads as the chief 
European composers. But this is no reason 
why an Academic student should now-a-days 
derive the description of his musical pieces 
from Germany, or even prance off to that 
distressful and tiresome country, in order 
to become by association a more complete 
nuisance than he was before. 

As we go to press there is no first-class 
composer in Germany. There are quantities 
of respectable musicians. But there is no one 
to compare with Massenet or with Saint-Saéns, 
or with the new Russian School in the quality 
of originality. One quality the modern Teutons 
retain and seem likely toretain. That is the 
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quality of absolute, perfect, conscientious and 
consistent Boredom, which they have reduced 
(or elevated) to a science. Rubinstein, the 
wondrous pianist, wrote some clever and even 
beautiful pieces for his instrument. But his 
genius as a composer was of the parochial 
order: when he came to orchestral music by 
which musicians are or should be judged, he 
was found lamentably wanting. To them who 
have sat out his ‘‘Il1 Demonio,”’ Mr. Cowen’s 
Scandinavian Symphony would come as a 
relief ! 
*_* 

Wit the conclusion of the “ Ring” per- 
formances the managers of the Opera lost no 
opportunity of presenting new works or works 
that had not been previously heard this season. 
Amongst the latter stood Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni,” which was given on July 21. A 
strong cast of singers, combined with a fine 
execution by the orchestra, led to generally 
successful results, and though there were 
several hitches and an unpardonably long wait 
at the last interval, it must be remembered that 
the opera was for one night only, and on first 
nights some contretemps frequently occurs. The 
company was as follows :—Madame Nordica, 
Donna Anna; Miss Suzanne Adams, Elvira; 
Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, Zerlina; M. Renaud, 
Don Giovanni; M. Bonnard, Don Ottavio; 
M. Journet, The Commandant; and M. 
Edouard de Reszke, -Leporello. The part of 
Anna is neither a very large one nor one of 
high interest, but Madame Nordica did ample 
justice to it. Once again the voice,of Miss 
Suzanne Adams, the sweetness of which lies in 
its extreme purity and simplicity, gave real 
pleasure, and the two numbers in which these 
qualities were best shown were the air “ Mi 
tradi quell’ alma ingrata”’ in Act I., Sc. 5, and 
the trio in Act II., Sc. 2. A good deal of 
work falls upon Zerlina, and Miss De Lussan 
sang with much vigour. The solo, “ Batti, 
batti,”” was well rendered with the exception 
of two bars of high runs, which were rather 
weak. Of M. Renaud we may say that he was 
practically perfect, and the duet with Miss De 
Lussan, ‘*‘ La ci darem la mano,” met with the 
inevitable encore. M. Edouard de Reszke 
both sang and acted well the part of Don 
Giovanni's servant and scapegoat ; M. Gilibert 
was a massive and amusing Mazetto; and M. 
Bonnard, notably in ‘Il mio tesoro in tanto,” 
and M. Journet were good in the music of their 
respective parts. The sextet in Act II. was 
quite admirable. viity 

Last month our Mr. “ Rappee’”’ wrote a 
glowing notice of ‘‘ The Beauty Stone,” which 
was then being performed at the Savoy 
Theatre. We were not prepared to see this 
work ‘taken off” so soon. But our worthy 
critic provided for this contingency at the 
outset of his remarks. ‘ Judged,” quoth he, 
“by the gauge of popular appreciation, ‘ The 
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Beauty Stone’ may possibly not be phenomen- 
ally successful. Being absolutely innocent of 
brutality or vulgarity, it is little likely to 
appeal in the strongest way either to indis- 
criminating audiences or to undiscerning and, 
in some cases, illiterate pressmen.” 

ag 


* 

On Tuesday, July 26, the Covent Garden 
Opera Season came to an.end with the perform- 
ance of “* Roméo et Juliette,’’ with Madame 
Melba as the heroine. The most noteworthy 
feature of the year 1898 has been the produc- 
tion of a series of ‘‘ Cycle” performances of 
Wagner’s “ Ring.” The series was witnessed 
by large audiences, and perhaps brought in as 
much money as, if not more money, than the 
whole of the other miscellaneous representations. 
A large share of the praise due to their success 
was merited by the conductor Herr Mottl. 
The slight ‘‘ cuts ” which were made elicited a 
protest from asmall section of ultra- Wagnerians, 
But such protest was probably rather an 
advertisement for the protestants than anything 
else, and we make little doubt that, could 
Wagner himself have been present and 
witnessed the pious assemblage of our citizens 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, he would have 
raised no objection to such trifling eliminations 
as were deemed desirable. 

a. 

FourTEEN nights were devoted to the “‘ Ring,” 
two extra performances of “ Die Walkiire” 
having been given in addition to the three 
“Cycles.” ‘ Lohengrin” was played seven 
times, “ Tristan” and ‘ Die Meistersinger” 
four times each, and “ Tannhiuser” thrice. 
Thus, out of the sixty-seven performances of 
the season, thirty-two were Wagnerian. In 
the face of such figures it would seem premature 
to contemplate—as is contemplated in some 
newspapers—a reaction against Wagner. On 
the contrary, every year brings the ascendancy 
of the Bayreuth master into greater prominence. 
Rightly or wrongly his works at orchestral 
concerts “draw” the paying public far more 
largely than those of Beethoven. 

Amonc the new comers Miss Luzanne 
Adams has Rgitimately distinguished herself ; 
and M. Saléza, as Faust, Roméo, and Don 
{osé (in “‘Carmen”’) has proved invaluable. 

ignor Campanari has been an acquisition to 
the baritone forces, and Mme. Héglon was in 
her way a revelation as the Anne Boleyn in 
‘Henri VIII.” This artist will re-appear in 
London next season. Mesdames Nordica, 
Melba, Emma Eames, and Mlle. Engel have 
more than sustained their high reputations; 
M. Jean de Reszke in his impersonation of 
Siegtried added another triumph to his already 
astonishing list; and M. Edouard de Reszke, 
M. Plancon, and Herr van Rooy, were super- 
latively excellent basses. M. Renaud has sung 
to particular advantage, and M. Dufriche, M. 
Gilibert, and Mlle. Bauermeister have filled 
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the less prominent but important parts with 
their customary skill. 
* 


+ 

THE Operatic Class of the London Organ 
School and International College of Music 
gave on July 27 a recital of Gluck’s “‘ Orpheus ” 
in English. The performance reflected the 
greatest credit on all concerned, and the very 
short pauses, we can scarcely call them 
“waits,” that were allowed enabled one to 
leave at a respectable hour of the evening. 
The singers were as follows :— Orpheus, 
Miss May Coleman; Eurydice, Miss Amélie 
Molitor ; and Love, Miss Ethel Lowe. Miss 
Coleman has a voice of fine power and quality, 
and sang exceedingly well, but at times she 
was rather prone to force her notes. We liked 
her best in “Deh! placatevi con me!” to 
quote the Italian words, and the beautiful 
“Che fard,” the pathos of which latter air 
she evidently realized to the full. Indeed, 
throughout, Miss Coleman appeared to have 
fully grasped the character of Orpheus and the 
meaning of the music. Miss Molitor has a 
pure and pleasing voice, and sang the recitative 
“Qual vita" and the air “ Che fieromomento! ” 
most tastefully. Miss Ethel Lowe has a voice 
of good strength, which quality, however, she 
does not permit to interfere with its natural 
sweetness ; she sang her airs, “ Si il dolce suon” 
and ‘*Gli sguardi trattieni,” most creditably. 
The chorus, consisting of seven ladies of the 
operatic class, assisted by four gentlemen, sang 
correctly and admirably throughout, while the 
orchestra, well led by M. Schwiller, and care- 
fully conducted by M. Gustave Slapoffski, 
contributed largely to the success of the per- 
formance. We have to thank one and all for 
a most enjoyable evening, to especially offer our 
congratulations to the three soloists, and to 
place on record our high opinion of these 
young ladies’ capabilities. 

* 


It is always a pleasure to us to print the 
views of that accomplished musician, Mr. 
Algernon Ashton, whose letter will be found 
in another column. His argument would be 
perfectly sound if the affairs of the world were 
conducted in accordance with common sense. 
But as, notoriously, they are mot, there seems 
to be no reason why the admirers of Brahms 
should not erect a statue to his memory when 
and where they please, even though that great 
genius has only lately left us. Mr. Gladstone 
has crossed the Styx more recently still, and 
yet a movement is on foot to erect a statue 
of him, while the claims of countless other 
previously deceased tub-thumpers remain 
unrecognised. 

* * * 

Reap that last paragraph over again, it will 

do you no harm. 
< BS 
* 

Mr. Henry J. Woop, who has made the 

Queen’s Hall Concerts what they are, was 





married on July 20, to Olga, only daughter of 
the late Princess Sofie Ourousoff, of Emilovka, 
Podolia. He has, we feel sure, the sincere 
congratulations of all readers of Tue Lure. 


* ok 
kK 


SEVERAL new appointments have been made 
in connection with the operatic and dramatic 
classes at the Guildhall School of Music. The 
post of Stage Director has been offered to and 
accepted by Mr. Hugh Moss, who was the 
responsible Stage Manager of the production 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “‘ Ivanhoe” at the ill- 
fated English Opera House—now the Palace 
Theatre. Mr. Barton McGuckin, the eminent 
vocalist, has undertaken the duties of chorus 
master, and Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) has 
been appointed professor of elocution. Other 
additions to the school’s staff comprise the 
appointment of Miss Joachim as professor of 
singing, of Herr Georg Liebling as professor 
of pianoforte playing, and of Messrs. Raimond 
Peckotsch and Paul Stoeving as professors of 
the violin. 

*,* 

Mr. Doveras Boxatt, a pupil of Chevalier 
Emil Bach, gave a pianoforte recital at Steinway 
Hall on July 21, when he was assisted by the 
celebrated Spanish vocalist Sefior Guétary, 
and Herr Josef Claus. Mr. Boxall has already 
achieved great success in Paris and Brussels, 
and his admirable and artistic method ensures 
a high position for him among pianists of the 
day. He isa pupil of which his distinguished 
master, Chevalier Bach, may well feel proud. 

* * 


ok 

Sicnor Verp1 has endowed at Milan a 
House of Rest for Musicians. It stands out- 
side the Porta Magenta in the Piazzale 
Michelangelo Buonarotti. Accommodation is 
provided for sixty men and forty women, and 
the building and gardens occupies about 5,000 
square yards. This generous gift by the 
greatest of Italian musicians is designed as a 
retreat and home for those who have devoted 
themselves to the service of music. A private 
chapel and infirmary form part of the scheme. 
The exterior of the building is unpretentious, 
but within every care has been bestowed on 
the comfort of the occupants. The arrange- 
ments are now almost completed. 

Pang 


* 

On Friday, July 22, a silver “loving cup” 
was presented to Sir Hubert Parry by past and 
present students of the Royal College of Music. 
The testimonial was handed to Sir Hubert by 


Master J. Reed, one of the most prominent 
students, and the recipient, who was evidently 
much affected, replied in felicitous terms. 
* * 
ote 

In the Central Hall of the Alexandra 
Palace—which promises to be not only a 
Racing, but also a Musical, Centre—a large 
audience assembled on July 23 to hear the per- 
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formance of Mendelssohn’s “*‘ Hymn of Praise ” 
and a new Cantata, ‘“ Lancelot and Elaine,” 
both of which were admirably rendered by the 
Choral Society attached to the Palace. In 
‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine” the soloists were Miss 
Marie Elba and Mr. William Higley. The 
rendering by the former of the air: ‘“ Sweet 
is true love,” was deserving of all praise, and 
the chorus, “Cease, brave Knight,” was 
vociferously encored as it deserved to be. 
Mr. A. H. Griffin was the organist. 


a a 
* 


Tuis very enjoyable Cantata was the joint 
composition of Mr. Augustus Barratt and Mr. 
J. St. A. Johnson (B.A. Cantab.). 
a slight mistake in the press announcements 
(and, indeed, on the programmes) which the 
management of the Alexandra Palace were the 
first to recognise and correct, it is desirable to 
place on record that Mr. Barratt enjoyed the 
concurrence of Mr. Johnson who, having 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music, took 
the Kent Scholarship at the Royal College. 


He has just been appointed Professor of 


Composition at the Glasgow Atheneum, and 
he has evidently a future before him. 








MORALS FOR MUSICIANS. 





No. 18. Sic 1rur ap ASTRA. 


An Organist who made periodical excursions 


to the emporium of a local Music-seller was in 
the habit of bestriding a donkey. Frequently 
it happened that, on the return journey, the 
patient animal could scarcely stagger beneath 
the weight of his rider and the additional cargo 
of ‘‘ new music ” which his master had acquired 
in thetown. At times the ass stumbled heavily, 
and only the heaviest kicks in the ribs could 
galvanise him into further action. One day, 
indeed, the sarcasms and even more pressing 
attentions of some elderly boys forced the 
Organist to dismount, and lead the donkey by 
the bridle for a short distance. But once 
secure from pursuit the man’s courage returned. 
Shouldering a parcel of Hew anthems, and a 
ream of Tue Lute (in which his portrait had 
appeared that month) the Organist at once 
proceeded to reinstate himself upon the quarter 
deck. Upon this the donkey fell down flat. 

‘Ah hah! my hearty!” cried the Organist 
who had had some luncheon, “ you are a /ay 
Vicar, are you?” 

“No,” replied the donkey meekly; “I am 
merely the Vicar of Bray.” 
brute suddenly rose and, planting his heels in 


his tormentor’s waistcoat, sent him whirling 


over the spire of his own Cathedral. 


Mora. 


Nothing is gained by being unkind to one’s 


pupils. 





In view of 


And with that the 








GUILD OF CHURCH MUSICIANS. 





Tue following Members of the Guild satis- 
fied the Examiners at the Midsummer Diploma 
Examinations. 


CierGyY EXAMINATION. 
Certificate of Proficiency. 
The Rev. Leo. H. Landmann, B.A. Oxon, 
FELLowsHIP. 
Diploma Examination. 
William Henry Fraser (Organists’ Section). 
Emmeline A. Stock 
William H. Pullan a a 
Ernest Stanley Reeves (Choirmasters’ Section), 
Frederick W. W. Evans 
Francis Hamblin 3 Hs 
The Examiners were :—Dr. George Prior, 
Dr. J. M. Bentley, Dr. J. H. Lewis. 


New MEMBERS. 
. Smedley Crooke. 
ercy W. Aston. 
W. F. Jordan, A.R.C.O. 


Donations received for the Re-Organisation 
Fund :— 


” ” 


Walter Abbott, Esq., F.G.C.M. 

The Rev. Dr. Batterson, D.D., 
E. H. Baxter, Esq., F.G.C.M. ; 
M. Lendon Bennett, Esq., F.G.C.M. 
Arthur Henry Brown, Esq.,F.G.C.M. 
John Bishop, Esq., F.G.C.M. so 
Geo. Fredk. Burr, Esq., F.G.C.M., 


eoo0o0oO+ 
wm 
anodaaod 


].P. ... ose vee ove 220 
. W. Burt, Esq., A.G.C.M. o 2 6 
. G. Buttifant, Esq., F.G.C.M. 010 Oo 
he Rev. Dr. Currie, F.G.C.M. ... I 1 0 
W. Anstey Dyer, Esq., F.G.C.M.... I 1 0 
B. LI. Fewster, Esq., F.G.C.M. 010 0 
Charles R. Fisher, Mus. Bac., 
F.G.C.M. : ... abe des ue ee 
Miss Margaret Fowles, F.G.C.M.... 0 5 0 
George T. Galwey, Esq. __.... vee OS 
Samuel Gosling, Esq., A.G.C.M. ... © 10 0 
The Rev. J. A. N. Hibbert ... Io 0 
Miss M. R. Harrison, F.V.C.M. ... 0.5 0 
Geo. R. Jellicoe, Esq., F.G.C.M. ... 2 2 0 
The Rev. A. LeGeyt, B.A., F.G.C.M. 0 10 0 
. H. Lewis, Mus. Doc., F.G.C.M. 10 0 0 
. G. Merrick, Esq., A.R.C.M., 
F.G.C.M. ... ds bis vos 0 20 
Arthur Mills, Esq. ‘ ots o 5 0 
Geo. A. Penny, Esq., A.V.C.M. 0 5 0 
Wm. Preston, Esq., F.G.C.M. ioe ORO 
Wm. Price, Esq., F.G.C.M. .. O15 6 
Henry W. Radiord, Esq., F.G.C.M. 0 5 0 
R. Dease Riley, Esq., F.G.C.M. ... 0 5 0 
Alfred Smith, Esq., F.G.C.M., 
F.V.C.M. I 0 0 
The Rev. 


Dr. Springett, D.D., 


F.G.C.M. 
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R. Gould Thorne, Esq., F.G.C.M.... 0 2 6 
R. H. Tickle, Esq., F.G.C.M. — 8 © 
W. T. Wright, Esq., F.G.C.M. 010 6 
James Young, Esq., F.G.C.M. o 20 


The Warden would feel very grateful to 
those members who have already promised to 
subscribe or who wish to do so, if they would 
kindly send their donations as early as possible. 


LEcTURE. 


‘The Organists of Westminster,” October 
6th, at 3 p.m., by Dr. J. M. Bentley, Mus.Doc., 
F.R.A.M. Admission free to members and 
their friends. 

EXAMINATION ARRANGEMENTS FOR DIPLOMAS 
A.G.C.M. ano F.G.C.M. 


December 1st, 1898.—Birmingham. 

December 5th, 1898.—Liverpool. 

December 7th, 1898, to January, 1899.— 
Conference, London. 

December 19th and 2oth, 1898.—Manchester. 

N.B.—Only Communicants of the Church 
of England, who are members of the Guild, 
may enter for these examinations, 

In case of failure, Candidates may sit again 
on payment of half-fee, when they will be 
examined only in those subjects in which they 
were found below the standard. 

The “ Mendelssohn” prize of the value of 
two guineas is awarded at these examinations 
to the Candidate obtaining the highest number 
of marks in the Organists’ Section. 

Tue Lute. 

The Warden begs to acknowledge, with 
thanks, subscriptions from Miss Mabel H. 
Donne, A.V.C.M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PROPOSED STATUE TO BRAHMS. 
To the Editor of Tue Luts. 

Sir,—I notice that a large and influential 
Committee has been formed with the object of 
erecting a statue in Vienna to the memory of 
Johannes Brahms. No composer deserves a 
monument more than Brahms, as he was 
undoubtedly one of the noblest musical 
geniuses of all time. The worthy members 
of the “Brahms Monument Fund” Com- 
mittee seem, however, to have entirely over- 
looked the startling fact that Robert Schumann, 
Brahms's illustrious predecessor, is still without 
a statue, and that it would be the height of 
injustice if Brahms, who has only been dead 
little over a year, should get his statue before 
Schumann, who died 42 years ago. The great 
Richard Wagner, too, has no statue yet, 
though more than fifteen years have elapsed 
Since he quitted the land of the living. It has 











hitherto not generally been the custom to erect 
statues to famous musicians (nor to anyone 
else) immediately after their decease, as the 
following four examples, which might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, will show: — Beethoven's 
first statue (in Bonn) was not unveiled until 
1845, eighteen years after his death. The first 
statue to Mozart was only erected at Salzburg 
in 1842, fifty-one years after his demise. A 
statue to Handel was unveiled in his birth- 
place, Halle, just one hundred years after he 
had passed away; while Bach had actually 
been dead 134 years before a statue was 
erected to him in Ejisenach, his native town. 
I therefore quite fail to understand the reason 
why there should be such an extraordinary 
hurry for the erection of a statue to Brahms, 
who, although pre-eminent as a musician, was 
certainly not a greater man than either 
Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Bach, Schumann, 
or Wagner. If statues of the two latter were 
already in existence, I should of course not 
have had a word to say against the present 
proposal to put up a monument to Brahms; 
but bearing in mind that the latter has only 
just recently joined the majority, whereas 
Schumann and Wagner have been dead years 
and years, I think the injustice which is 
about to be perpetrated must be apparent to 
everybody. 
Yours very faithfully, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 
44, Hamilton Gardens, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W., July 18, 1898. 
“THE BEAUTY STONE.” 
To the Editor of Tue Luts. 


S1r,—Being impressed by your article in the 
july number on the Savoy production ‘“ The 

eauty Stone,” and knowing by experience 
that your views are among the few intelligent 
and impartial ones to be obtained in these 
‘‘ Hooleyistic”” times, I naturally took an early 
opportunity of visiting the Savoy. I now 
wish to thank you for introducing me to such 
a grandly artistic opera. A better has never 
found a home at the Savoy. Splendid music, 
charming lyrics, and an intensely interesting 
story interpreted by fine artists, made up as 
delightful an entertainment as it has ever been 
my good fortune to enjoy. And yet this 
beautiful opera has turned out a financial 
failure. Why? In my opinion the reason is 
as apparent as it is regrettable. In a word, it 
was too intellectual and wholesome for the 
modern taste. There were no waltz tunes, no 
tights. As I left the theatre on the night of 
my visit I overheard a disconsolate “ pittite ” 
remark to his companion: “ twa George, 
not a blooming dance in the whole thing!” 
“No,” responded the other bored-looking 
disciple of Gilbert, “and none of them songs 
about politics, and giving nasty knocks to the 
aristocracy and that. Tommy rot, I call it!” 
This, apparently, was the view taken by the 
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public generally, as ‘‘ The Beauty Stone” has 
already been withdrawn, and once again we 
theatre goers who can appreciate good work 
are thrown into mourning. Authors and com- 
posers who wish to become successful will take 
the lesson to heart and act accordingly. 
Barrel-organ tunes, a liberal sprinkling of 
indecent innuendo (this is very important), a 
variety of expletives by way of plot—d n 
can always be depended on to save the 
situation—and a generous display of flounces, 
lacework and stocking by elderly, and more or 
less decrepit, females, who pantingly and 
laboriously struggle to make you believe they 
are dancing, make up the ideal opera comedy 
for modern consumption. It is the only 
mixture to produce if managers wish to flatter 
the popular taste, and at the same time get a 
good firm grip on the popular pocket. 

But who knows? In course of time these 
concoctions may pall on the public’s jaded 
palate, and have the effect of other emetics. 
Then, Sir, let us hope that in an enlightened 
era we Shall have an opportunity of again 
enjoying that truly delightful opera, ‘‘ The 
Beauty Stone.” 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. SCANLAN. 

32, Coptic Street, Russell Square, W.C., 

July 29, 1898. 

P.S.—I read that Sir Henry Irving is 
thinking of reviving ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” 
If he wishes to make a certainty of success 
would it not be advisable to alter the title of 
the play and advertise it.as ‘‘Too Much 
Portia,” or better still, ‘‘ What happened to 
Shylock? "—J. S. 











STRAY NOTES. 





Tue election of the Radical for Reading 
was in the nature of a disaster for the Unionists. 
The Government, however, has itself to thank, 
since it seems to make a point of capitulating 
to a handful of faddists on every possible 
opportunity. And this with a solid majority 
of 140 at its back! Such a course, continued 
for any length of time, tends to disgust even 
the most patient Tories. Poor things! they 
returned an overwhelming Conservative force 
at the last general election, only to find them- 
selves ‘‘ dished” at every point by the people 
they placed in office. A 

* 

Tue dog-muzzling business has been a far 
more widely felt cause of dissatisfaction than 
Ministers may.be willing to admit. Rabies 
could easily have been stamped out had a two 
or three line Bill, causing muzzling to be 
universal for, say, three weeks, throughout the 
British Isles, been passed. But no. The 
matter is tinkered with. So that, fors 
may remove my dog’s muzzle after cr 





















bridge, or entering the territory of a slack 
local authority ! 
* * 

_Srmirarty the recent legislation about vac. 
cination makes every doctor in the United 
Kingdom perfectly sick. The Bill is a craven 
concession to the most ignorant portion of the 
community. Of course the practice of Anti- 
vaccinationists is to communicate congenital 
diseases to their offspring, and, when the 
inevitable symptoms manifest themselves, to 
attribute them to the hitherto salutary legisla. 
tion which has in Germany (where the thing is 
properly carried out) rendered  small-pox 
practically non-existent. Reading, a hot-bed 
of anti-vaccination, has elected Palmer. The 
lieges have acquired their Biscuit Man. For 
the latter’s sake it is to be hoped that an 
epidemic of small-pox will not break out in the 
district--though the Government gives it every 
chance—for in that case the number of Palmer's 
supporters will be very considerably reduced 
by Death. Rappeg. 








THE LUTE “MISSING WORD" 
_ COMPETITION. 





The prize for the July Competition has been 
gained by— 
Mr. ARTHUR H. Brown, 
Brentwood, 
who alone guessed the actual word upon which 
ae had decided. The sentence should read 
thus : { 


That the engagement of a competent church 
organist should depend on his attitude towards the 
Confessional is a monstrous idea. 

In the above the word nct in italics is the 
missing one, and a postal order for 10s. will 
be forwarded to Mr. Brown. All the answers 
on this occasion were good ones, such words 
as “novel,” “new,” and ‘ delightful” (in an 
ironical sense) being frequently selected. Mrs. 
L. Brown, of Balham, came very near the 
mark with ‘‘detestable’”; and, on the other 
hand, the sweet moderation of two ladies 
residing at Plymouth, and at Haddenham, 
Thame, Oxon, who both suggested “ mistaken,” 
made us almost regret that we had net adopted 
their choice. The puzzle for August will be 
found on the cover. All answers must be 
filled in on the Coupon supplied with this 
number, and reach this office on or before 
August 21. Any competitor may send in as 
many Coupons as he or she please. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Epitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice wnless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 

The Eptror cannot undertake to return articles of which he i 
unable to make use, unless stamps are enclosed, 

All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 
Advertisements should veach the Office of the PUBLISHERS, 4 

at Marlborough Street, W., not later than the 20th in order t0 


z Fo ve insertion in the next month's issue, 
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TE” Ne 188. Also published separately. Price 34 


“GRANT, WE BESEECH THEE: 


cr FOR THE Anthem ALFRED R.GAUL. 


LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS,.44, GF MARLBOROUGH ST,W. 


Andante Religioso. = 





Sw.Organ 
Diapasons ‘Mn tam 
and Oboe. ol 


eee 


Solo Soprano. 


Grant, we beseech thee, mer. ci_ful Lord, 
ee ere 
a =~ 


faith - ful peo — ple par - don and peace, 


grant we beseech thee, par. don, par - don, par.don and peace. 
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Copyright for U.S.A. the property of A.P. Schmidt, Boston. 
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Semi Chorus. 
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Grant be — seech 


Grant be — seech 
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grant we  be-seech thee 


faith - ful 
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grant we beseech thee, par - don, 


grant we beseech _— thee, par — don, 





grant we beseech thee, par - don, par- don 


grant we beseech thee, par - don, 
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That they may be cleansed from 
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all their _— sins, that they may be cleans . ed 
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Semi Chorus. 
That they 


Christ our Lord, 
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Semi Chorus. 


That they may be cleansed from 


That they may be cleansed from 


That they may be cleansed from 
a, 


be cleansed from all their sins,that they 
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all their sins, 


all their sins, 


all their sins, 
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and serve Thee 


and serve 
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Thee with 


that they may be cleansed from 


that they may be cleansed from 


that they may be cleansed from 
me 


may be cleansed from 
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mind, through 


mind, through 


mind, through 


mind, through Je 
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